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14 Completing the Picture 
Strengthening popularity of art museums and the continued 
growth of their collections often mean the demand for 
more exhibit space. Two area museums and a community fine 
arts center have opened new additions that support their mis- 
sions. By Vernon Mays and Gregory K. Hunt 


20 Saving Ten Pieces of History 
The Rotunda at the University of Virginia has been the focus of 
repeated rebuilding campaigns, while the remaining historic 
buildings on the Lawn received scant attention. Now a sweeping 
restoration program seeks to correct that. By Vernon Mays 


32 IKEA: An Empire Built on Selling Good Design 
The unlikely dream of an ambitious Swede spawned a world- 
wide chain of stores that prides itself on selling excellent 
designs to the masses. By Susan Tamulevich 
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Big Blue: The Image 
IBM’s commitment to excellence in 
corporate architecture and landscape 
design since the 1950s is 

examined. Through Sept. 
at the National Building 

Museum. 202-272-2448 


New American 
Furniture 

Works made solely for this 
show by 25 American 
studio furniture makers. 
Through Sept. 3 at the 
Renwick Gallery, Wash- 
ington. 202-357-1300 


Craft in Industry : 
Connections between craft 
artists and industrial design are explored 
in a conference sponsored by the Hand 
Workshop. Aug. 10-11 at the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 804- 
353-0094 


Thirty Years of Castle 

Three decades of work by furniture 
maker Wendell Castle exploring a range 
of construction methods appear at the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 
Through Aug. 19. 804-367-0844 


In Memoriam 

Design competition entries for the 
National Peace Garden, the Memorial 
to Women in Military Service to 
America and the Korean War Veterans 
Memorial are shown Aug. 30-Sept. 30 
at the University of Virginia. 
804-924-3715 


Bank on It 

"Money Matters" surveys through 
photography the historical and cultural 
significance of bank architecture. 
"Through September at the National 
Building Museum. 202-272-2448 


A Decade of Design 

The eclectic nature of design in the '80s 
— rugs, furniture, screens, lamps, 
clocks and more — is surveyed at the 
Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte. 

Aug. 19-Oct. 7. 704-337-2000 


Back in Form 
The DeWitt Wallace Gallery, Colonial 
Williamsburg's decorative arts museum, 
has reopened its display of historical 
artifacts. 804-220-7724 
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Architects heralded Nauticus as “the first building of the 21st century.” 


Anchors Aweigh 
on Nauticus 


It’s full speed ahead on design of 
the National Maritime Center, 
otherwise known as Nauticus, 
following approval of prelimi- 
nary plans last fall by the City of 
Norfolk. The $43 million attrac- 
tion will combine a naval muse- 
um, hands-on exhibits and 
docking facilities for research 
and military vessels that visitors 
will be able to tour. 


The design-in-progress blends 
various elements of nautical 
imagery, from a ship’s hull to an 
oil drilling rig. “We strove very 
hard during the design of this 
not to have it reflect any one 
form,” says project manager 
James Coan. “It’s a memory of a 
lot of different things.” Planned 
as a three-story building on the 
Elizabeth River waterfront — 
and, at some points, projecting 
out over the river — Nauticus 
also will incorporate a theater for 
educational programs. 


Centerbrook Architects of Essex, 
Connecticut, are lead designers 
of the project, with Shriver and 
Holland Associates of Norfolk 
serving as associated architects. 
Under current plans, visitors 
will enter at ground level and be 
transported by a moving ramp 
to the third floor, where a series 


of interactive exhibits would be 
arranged. Topics of interest will 
include navigation, maritime 
commerce, ship design, marine 
biology and ecology, naval histo- 
ry, underwater archeology, and 
the Chesapeake Bay. In addition 
to research laboratories and a 
restaurant, the building also will 
incorporate the Hampton Roads 
Museum of Naval History, now 
located at the nearby naval base. 
A renovated downtown park 
and marina will be linked to the 
project, as well. 


Nauticus will be located at the 
city’s Banana Pier, the same site 
that was intended for the Cou- 
steau Ocean Center scrapped by 
the city in 1986 after six years of 
planning. Current scheduling 
targets a Spring 1993 opening. 


Ken Champlin 


Surveying the Landscape 


First-time award winner Jack 
Douglas, of Douglas Associates 
in Charlottesville, swept three 
merit awards in a recent land- 
scape architecture competition 
sponsored by the Virginia Chap- 
ter of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects. Douglas's 
entries were remarkable for the 
range of skills they exhibited, 
for no two were discernibly 
designed by the same firm, In 
the Krog House garden in 
Waynesboro, Douglas trans- 
formed a modest 1950s subur- 
ban ranch house into a pleasant 
refuge. The dramatic pool gar- 
den at “Shan Shui” in Lynch- 
burg blends easily into a wood- 
ed hillside. And at the Leggett 
Residence in Danville, historical 
elements and formal planting 
were used with restraint and 
appropriateness, 


The top design award went to 
M. Kent Brinkley of the Colo- 
nial Williamsburg Foundation 
for a shelter and garden at 
Shields Tavern in the historic 
village. Yet one of the most 
intriguing entries was for an 
unbuilt project: the master plan 
for the Orland E. White Arbor- 
etum located in the Shenandoah 
Valley near Winchester. The 
Arboretum, where organized 
collections and gardens of trees 
and shrubs have been open for 


Plans for the Orland E. White Arboretum include a theater made of landscape elements. 
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Nancy Takahashi 


public view since 1929, is part of the 
700-acre Blandy Experimental Farm 
owned by the University of Virginia. 
The arboretum expansion plan by 
U.Va. landscape architecture lecturer 
Nancy Takahashi and graduate assis- 
tants Nicole Buchwalter and Jeffrey 
Wilbur applies to 135 of those acres. 
Among the proposed new elements is a 
garden theater made by arranging earth 
terraces, lawns, plants and stone walls 
that take the place of architectural 
forms, The theater would sit beside a 
memorial garden comprised of 100 vari- 
eties of boxwood, planted and sculpted 
to work functionally in tandem with the 
theater. In addition, a prominently dis- 
played terrace garden of indigenous 
wildflowers is planned to fulfill the 
arboretum's public education goals. 


Landscape architect William Douglas 
Mettler of Carlton Abbott & Partners, a 
Williamsburg architectural firm, won a 
merit award for a study of recreational 
development along the Richmond 
canals. Other merit award winners 
were: Barry Starke of Earth Design 
Associates, in Casanova, for design of 
the Dower House landscape in 
Berryville; Peter R. Crowley of Land 
Design, in Alexandria, for site work at 
Buckingham Station in Midlothian; 
and the Piedmont Environmental 
Council, a Warrenton watchdog group, 
for its stewardship of the land. 


A New Look for Roanoke 


Much ado has been made of the pro- 
posed office building that a local maga- 
zine called “Roanoke’s 100-year oppor- 
tunity.” Now, following a ground- 
breaking ceremony held May 11, the 
speculation surrounding the new 
Dominion Tower should soon give way 
to bare reality, 


Only last summer, city boosters were 
holding their breath when the influen- 
tial Norfolk Southern Corporation 
declined a partnership in the project, 
being built by Charlotte developer 
Henry Faison. Instead of scrapping the 
plans, though, Faison moved forward 
after an agreement by Roanoke-based 
Dominion Bankshares to lease a major 
portion of the building. 


High hopes are linked to Dominion Tower. 


Yet the building that now is about to be 
built suffers in comparison to the more 
slender and elegant conjectural render- 
ings that were being shown publicly last 
summer. For one thing, the revised 
design — which, at 19 floors, is sure to 
dominate Roanoke’s skyline — is a 
heavier, squat office building that tries to 
compensate for its bulky proportions 
with vertical piers that are Gothic in 
spirit. In the tradition of many recent 
skyscrapers, it looks backward for 
inspiration. Roanoke, nevertheless, is 
banking on the building to stimulate 
future development in its sluggish 
downtown. Not only will the new 
tower provide desirable office space 
(and six levels of attached parking) for 
businesses and professional firms, but 
street-level space may be leased for 
retail shops, says Michael Murray of 
Clark, Tribble, Harris & Li Architects, 
of Charlotte, the building’s designers. 


During formal design review, the city 
raised concerns that the new tower 
might overwhelm the older buildings 
in the historic market area. “We had to 
relate mostly to those two- and three- 
story buildings that have heavy cornice 
lines,” Murray says. In addition, lower 
level windows and doors of the new 
building were reduced in size to be 
more sympathetic with the scale of the 
older buildings across the street. 

Vernon Mays 


A Vision of The Prince 


When His Royal Highness Prince 
Charles of England first opened a salvo 
of criticism against Modern design, 
architects reacted with little more than a 
casual “Who cares?" Yet the Prince's 
new book — filled with rhetorical 
gems that equate Modern architecture 
with “mildewed elephant droppings 
covered in drainpipes” — has proved 
more nettlesome than his verbal outcries 
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At their least, the charges contained in 
1 Vision of Britain have oftended 
American architects, most of whom 
were educated in academic circles 
where early 20th century masters such 
as Le Corbusier and Mies van der Rohe 
were treated as demigods. So it came as 
no surprise that a spirited debate erupt- 
ed when seven noted architects assem- 
bled in February at Washington’s 
Hirschhorn Museum to react to the 
Prince’s book 


Moderator Stanley Tigerman provoked 
the discussion by asking, “Why should 
we be concerned at all with the views of 
1 foreign national?” Yet some, such as 
Joseph Esherick, said they welcomed 
the public interest in architecture 
stirred by the book, though they hoped 
attention would go beyond mere 
appearances to include the uses inside 
Antoine Predock asserted his own ten- 
dency toward diversity in architectural 
forms and said he thought the Prince 
was promoting conformity Eric Owen 
Moss attacked His Royal Highness 
head on, calling the Prince “a kind of 
Estée Lauder salesman.” 


When discussion turned to the Prince’s 
list of ten principles he calls essential to 
the design of beautiful and humanc 
architecture, each panelist conceded 
points where he felt architects have 
fallen short of their potential, particu- 
larly in the field of urban design. Most 
igreed, though, that the book's guide- 
lines are so simple-minded as to be 
worthless. Of the panelists, only Robert 
A.M. Stern, known for his defense of 


contemporary Classical design, seemed 
to reside in the Prince's corner. “In 
matters of Importanc e, style Is every- 
thing,” said Stern, quoting playwright 
Oscar Wilde 


Tigerman closed the discussion by first 
acknowledging Prince Charles's gen- 
uine sympathies toward social agendas 
for architects, then accusing the Prince 
of adopting views on architectural form 
based on the narrow range of opinions 
held by royal advisors. But, even 
though the debate did little to further 
the book’s standing, few could chal- 
lenge its value as a catalyst for public 
discussion about design — which is 
exactly what took place 
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W. Brown Morton Ill 


Two Paths / One Direction 


By Laura Moyer 


The Reverend W. Brown 
Morton III ministers to people 
two ways: directly, in his work 
as an assistant rector of an Epis- 
copal church, and indirectly, by 
helping preserve the buildings 
that define cultures and give 
context to daily lives. While 
Morton considers both vocations 
to be closely related, it is his 
work as a “building doctor” that 
has taken him around the world 
and gained him renown in the 
field of historic preservation. 


Morton’s approach puts him “in 
the mainstream of thinking, and 
he has led that thinking at times,” 
says Hugh Miller, director of 
Virginia’s Department of His- 
toric Resources. “Brown is very 
much a hands-on person who 
likes to get involved in a project, 
so he does have adventures. He 
has certainly climbed over a lot 
of buildings.” 
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Morton, for instance, worked in 
wartime Vietnam to repair dam- 


Lou Cordero 


age done to the imperial city of 
Hué. He met with the Dalai 
Lama to urge preservation of 
Buddha’s birthplace in Nepal. 
And he played a part in the res- 
toration of Indonesia’s majestic 
Borobudur, a 1200-year-old 
Buddhist monument. Closer to 
home, Morton, an assistant pro- 
fessor of historic preservation at 
Mary Washington College in 
Fredericksburg, last fall helped 
Charleston, South Carolina, cope 
with Hurricane Hugo’s assault on 
the city’s historic buildings. 


In each of these projects, Morton 
has summoned historical know- 
ledge and a respect for architec- 
ture that began with his upbring- 
ing in Virginia “surrounded by 
old buildings and people who 
lived in them, and the stories 
they told.” As a young archi- 
tecture student at the University 
of Virginia, Morton's grades 
were terrific in architectural his- 
tory and terrible in design. “I 
realized that the place where my 
mind and my heart and my 
hands all came together was 
historic preservation." 


Morton learned to apply mod- 
ern science to the preservation 
of old buildings during graduate 
study in Paris. From there, he 
embarked on a career that at 
times has been filled with all 

the risk and excitement of an 
Indiana Jones adventure. 
Morton's life was threatened on 
more than one occasion while 
working in wartime Vietnam for 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO). During an 
expedition to royal tombs near 
Hué, for example, Morton's six- 
man team encountered a de- 
molished bridge, fled mortar 
fire, abandoned a car that lost a 
wheel and managed an escape 
on à rickety ferry that, Morton 
says, made him feel “like 
Humphrey Bogart in "The 
African Queen’.” 


In the 70s and early 80s, 
Morton joined four other con- 
sultants in the restoration of 
ancient Borobudur. Restoring 
the pyramid — a three-dimen- 
sional model of the Mahayana 
Buddhist cosmos and the path 
to enlightenment — required 
the efforts of hundreds of 
skilled workmen, a specially 
designed computer program 
and 10 years' labor. Under- 
standing Borobudur "took time 
and a journey of the spirit, as 
well," Morton wrote in 
National Geographic. The restor- 
ers dismantled a portion of the 
403-foot-square pyramid in 
order to stabilize foundations 
and install a modern drainage 
system, an operation Morton 
compares to "taking out the 
middle of a three-layer cake and 
putting it back without having 
the cake collapse.” 


Morton, 52, joined the Mary 
Washington College faculty in 
1985, but still travels frequently 
on preservation jobs. While 
every project he accepts inter- 
ests him, his emergency efforts 
in Charleston had a personal 
pull. “There are a few places as 
fine as Charleston in the United 
States, but there are no places 
finer,” he says. When Hurricane 
Hugo ripped through last Sep- 
tember, Morton rushed to vol- 
unteer. He quickly assembled a 
team of six students and, with 
faculty member Gary Stanton, 
drove south. While the others 
went to work detailing exterior 
damage to buildings for the 
Historic Charleston Foun- 
dation, Morton made exact 
measurements of moisture in 
the walls, charted the growth of 
mold, tested mechanical sys- 
tems and traced the height of 
the storm surge that had inun- 
dated the buildings — all to 
determine the necessary repairs. 


Through all this, Morton is 
guided by a belief that preserva- 


Brown Morton's commitment to our cultural heritage means preserving “places 


where dignity is possible.” 


tion is “the dynamic and delib- 
erate process through which we 
decide what to keep from the 
present for the future." His em- 
phasis is on preserving things 
that have survived, and he em- 
ploys reconstruction only when 
the original is missing and when 
leaving it off would make the 
historical monument unclear. *I 
have flunked if you can look at a 
building I worked on and tell I 
did it," he says. 


In historic preservation, Morton 
says, “We look at what is on the 
planet with us at this very 
moment and decide: What do 
we want to keep? Well, now, 


that puts Taco Bell right on the “We look at what 
same starting line as Mount 

Vernon." While not everyone is on the planet with 
might have an eye for the 

intrinsic beauty of a Taco Bell, us at this very 
Morton insists that people need 

buildings both old and new to moment and decide: 
get a complete picture of their 

culture. *Historic preservation What do we 

is a quality-of-life issue. It has 

everything to do with environ- want to keep? Well, 
mental integrity. In preserving 

the cultural heritage selectively, that puts Taco Bell 
we are preserving the environ- 

ment and places where dignity right on the 

is possible, privacy is possible, 

intimacy is possible, family and same starting line as 


community are possible.” 

Mount Vernon.” 
The importance Morton places 
on such values is reflected in 
both his professional and eccle- 
siastical callings. So when peo- 
ple tell him that he seems to 
lead two lives, Morton counters 
that he lives one life — but a life 
that expresses itself in various 
ways. “I see a strong relationship 
between my work as a historic 
preservation professional and 
my work as a priest,” he says. 
“Both are exercises which have 
as their ultimate goal the well- 
being and positive growth of 
human beings.” 


Laura Moyer is a writer with The 
Free Lance-Star in Fredericksburg. 
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Completing 
the Picture 


Tinkering with a museum has been 
dangerous turf to tread of late. 
Proposed additions to both the 
Guggenheim Museum and Whitney 
Museum of American Art in New 
York provoked outraged reactions 
from architects and preser- 
vationists in the mid-1980s. More 
recently, a planned expansion of 
the revered Kimbell Art Museum in 
Fort Worth, Texas, stirred such wide 
controversy that the museum 
postponed the project indefinitely. 
In all three cases, part of the 
objection has been that the original 
buildings were in themselves works 
of art, and to alter them would be 
criminal. 


But not all museum additions re- 
quire calling in the National Guard 
to cool tempers. Three area 
institutions — two museums and a 
community arts center — have in 
the past year expanded their 
facilities in ways that greatly 
improve the operation of the 
buildings and their ability to 
display art. While the scope of these 
projects ranges from the small to 
moderately large, each accom- 
plishes a new resolution of 
functional problems and aesthetic 
conflicts. In effect, each one elab- 
orates on a building that was 
somehow lacking and achieves 
through architecture a new sense of 
completion. 


Peninsula Fine Arts Center 
Newport News 


Flourishing 
Ambitions 


By Vernon Mays 


When the directors of the Peninsula 
Fine Arts Center approached architect 
Carlton Abbott to renovate the stark 
concrete block building they occupied, 


the most they had in mind was a new 


coat of paint, an entrance canopy anda 


reworking of the building's interior 
spaces. What they got, instead, was an 
addition that affords new galleries, 
obscures the less-than-glamorous orig- 
inal and sets a new standard for com- 
munity arts centers in Virginia. 


Organized in 1962 as the Peninsula Arts 
Association, the group operated from a 
variety of locations until it received a 
permanent home in 1975, when New- 


Floor Plan port News Shipbuilding donated two 
1 Entry 6 Renovated Gallery acres of land and an obsolete hydraulics 
2 New Galleries 7 Meeting Room laboratory. While the work of renowned 
3 Gift Shop 8 Studio artists occasionally appears there, the 
4 Receiving/Holding 9 Storage center's main purpose is to support art 
5 Office Suite 10 Courtyard at a grass roots level. "We don't have a 


collection and we don't want to have a 
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collection,” says executive director Taylor Wells. “What we want is to have an ac tive 
exhibition schedule.We run something like 30 exhibitions a year.” 


Over the years, the center developed ambitions that reached beyond what its facili- 
ties allowed. Early plans were to convert the laboratory building (whose lower level 
still houses the water tank where hull designs were tested) into a series of open gal- 
leries that celebrated the building’s industrial qualities. But “it wasn’t a simple ware- 
house structure that we could convert easily,” says Abbott, of Carlton Abbott and 
Partners in Williamsburg, whose work on the project earned a recent design award 
from the Virginia Society of the American Institute of Architects. Not only was the 
original building a rock-solid fortress of concrete and steel, it was designed to retain 
moisture, as well. What could be worse for a place to display art? By detailing the 
shortcomings of the laboratory, Abbott made a conv incing case for building entirely 
new space to exhibit art while allowing the center’s classrooms and workshops to 
remain in the old building. The go-ahead for the addition also opened the possibili- 
ty of reworking the site. Now visitors approach the building along a curved drive 
that emphasizes views of the new steel-framed entry canopy. 


The canopy, Abbott says, contains “the 
design jazz” in what is an otherwise serene 
facade. Its exposed steel frame has a muscu- 
lar character, conveying the same “architec- 
tural strength” as the steel superstructure of 
the 1930s hydraulics laboratory, says project 
architect Edwin Pease. Openings in the 
canopy roof allow shadows to form on the 
nearby wall that, at first blush, appears as an 
unarticulated plane of gray block. Closer 
inspection, however, reveals a disciplined 
use of rough-textured concrete block to 
break the monotony of sheer block walls 
and accent the proportions of window and 


door openings all around the building. 
Crisply detailed steel windows and doors are 
reminiscent of a Bauhaus aesthetic, and sym- 
pathize with the industrial nature of the cen- 
ter's parent building. 


Fine Arts 


Through those doors is the small lobby, 
from which the major parts of the $1.5 mil- 
lion addition and renovation come into 
plain view. New galleries to either side of the lobby are as restrained and pure of 
detail as the addition's exterior, yet the white ash floors and moldings exude a 
warmth the exterior lacks. Abbott avoided creating the feeling of a neutral box in the 
large gallery by introducing a rich but simple ceiling, where a well-crafted grid of 
oak makes order of the irregular pattern of lights above it. Available space was put to 
best advantage by creating exhibition area in the sloped corridor connecting the 
lobby to a renovated gallery 


One of the most delightful dividends paid by the addition is the exterior courtyard 
that fills the void between the new building and the old. And while the courtyard is 


not yet finished with landscaping, the architectural pieces that are in place, including 
a monolithic granite fountain, show the makings of a peaceful refuge. Its completion 
will cap off a series of events that, in only a few years, has transformed the Peninsula 
Fine Arts Center from an unheralded community association to a cultural institu- 
tion that's on the go. 


The center's showpiece is the Ferguson Gallery (above), which affords sizable new exhibition space. A view 
from the lobby (facing page, top) offers visitors a glimpse of the renovated gallery beyond the "ascending 
gallery,” where works on paper are shown. Outside, the entry canopy (facing page, middle) refiects the original 
laboratory's industrial qualities. 
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Goh Annex at The Phillips Collection 
Washington, D.C. 


At Home 
with Art 


By Gregory K. Hunt 


Founded in 1921 by Duncan Phillips, 
art connoisseur and patron, The 
Phillips Collection in Washington, 
D.C., was the first museum in this 
country dedicated to modern art. Its 


i Goh 


ently open 
ntly ope 


by Arthur Cotton Moore Associates of 
Washington, marks a major arch- 
itectural contribution to this extra- 
ordinary cultural institution 


Originally established as The Phillips Memorial Art Gallery 
to honor the founder’s father and brother, The Phillips 
Collection began in two rooms of the family’s residence and 
steadily grew to become one of the nation’s premier 
collections of modern art. From the beginning, Phillips 
stressed the importance of visitors’ being able to view the 
collection in intimate surroundings where they would be 
“welcome to feel at home with the pictures in an 
unpretentious domestic setting.” The family’s 1897 Georgian 
Revival townhouse had been expanded to include a large 
library addition in 1907 and offered a series of small rooms 
appropriately scaled for such viewing. A second-floor 
skylighted gallery placed atop this library in 1920 by New 
York architects McKim, Mead & White provided more 
exhibit space for a collection which by then numbered some 


240 paintings. 


After moving in 1930, the Phillipses fully converted their 
former residence into galleries and support spaces for an ever- 
expanding collection of works by European and American 
masters, as well as lesser-known contemporaries. A major 
addition, completed in 1960, responded to the collection’s 
remarkable growth by nearly doubling the amount of 
exhibition space. Its design differed markedly from the main 
building and epitomized a 1960s Modernist approach, with its 
windowless 21st Street facade of large squares of rose-tinged 
Kasota stone and a pronounced aesthetic isolation from the 
scale, texture and materials of neighboring buildings. After 
commissioning Arthur Cotton Moore to extensively renovate 


The Goh Annex (right hand side of photo, left) takes its design cues from the 
original Phillips home. A closer look (top) shows how the addition borrows archi- 
tectural elements from the original building, but uses them in contemporary ways. 


its main building in the early 1980s, the museum gained upgraded internal systems, 
new office space and a small cafe and museum shop. Moore was then asked to 
prepare designs that nearly tripled the size of the 1960 addition. 


The resulting $7.8 million annex, named after its principal benefactor, Japanese 
industrialist Yasuhiro Goh, presented Moore with a formidable architectural 
challenge. It required a design that would increase exhibition space by 50 percent, 
maintain the requisite domestic scale in new galleries, and furnish storage, handling, 
conservation and support spaces for over 2100 art works. Most important, his charge 
was to aesthetically unify the various additions to the museum. 


Moore met the challenge with sophistication and skill. By expanding and renovating 
the 1960 wing, he adroitly provided three floors of galleries of various dimensions to 
maintain the sense of intimacy that has characterized the Phillips Collection for 
nearly 70 years. In building the collection, Phillips frequently assembled “units” of 
paintings by certain artists that he favored — enough work by each artist to occupy a 
small gallery — and the Goh Annex’s design facilitates exhibition of these “units” 
with appropriate singularity and importance. The intended circulation path through 
galleries is clear, and door openings are aligned so as to present the visitor with 
tantalizing glimpses of, for example, a superb Renoir, Bonnard or Rothko. A 
skylighted oval-shaped stair with integral platforms for displaying sculpture provides 
a graceful means of passage between floors, and its placement to the side reinforces 
the primacy of the galleries. 


Windows, when they occur, are of domestic size and furnish changing amounts of 
natural light — a welcome feature in any museum, though, for the sake of the 
paintings, one which must be handled carefully. Office, storage and conservation 
spaces have been accommodated on a new fourth floor within a well-proportioned, 
slate-covered mansard roof that continues the roof line of the original building and 
does much to unify the exterior. 


Detail, “The Luncheon of the Boating Party,” by Pierre Auguste Renoir 


And it is for the Goh’s exterior design that Moore should be 
most applauded. Taking cues from key architectural features 
of the main building, he has created a studied composition of 
diverse materials that both reinforce the old and highlight the 
new. By keeping a portion of the 1960 Kasota stone facade 
and utilizing it as a new base for the annex, Moore presents 
the street with a reminder of the former facade while 
providing visual relief along the three-story front. The formal 
entrance to the annex occurs within this stone portion and is 
announced by a pair of columns and a deeply-recessed door. 
By including uniform cornice lines, sandstone trim, brick 
window surrounds and a color of brick that matches the 
main structure, the new exterior admirably reflects the rich 
architectural nuances of the earlier Phillips home and its 
additions. The massing and detailing of the new annex 
contribute significantly to the making of a unified 
architectural whole that sits more comfortably along its 
residential street than had its predecessor. With the 
completion of the Goh Annex, this unique museum of art 
becomes a contemporary ensemble that continues to fulfill 
Duncan Phillips’ vision of a vital place for enlightenment, 
enjoyment and rediscovery. 


Gregory K. Hunt is an associate professor of architecture at the 
Washington-Alexandria Center of Virginia Tech’s College of 
Architecture and Urban Studies. 


Inside the annex (right), the architects strove to maintain founder Duncan Phillips 
desire for “an unpretentious domestic setting” in which to view paintings. 
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Formerly hidden behind solid walls, the courtyard (top) is now the Chrysler's centerpiece. A new gallery for 
19th century art (below) introduces vaulted ceilings and skylights that previously did not exist at the museum. 


which it was housed 


The Chrysler Museum 
Norfolk 


A Remarkable 
Transformation 


By Vernon Mays 


For nearly two decades — since Walter P. Chrysler Jr. donated 
his collection of art to the city of Norfolk in 1971 — the 
Chrysler Museum has been evolving as a leader on the cul- 
tural scene in Hampton Roads. Yet its path to civic respect- 
ability was blocked by one major hurdle: the building in 


From its earlier, more humble, incarnation as the Norfolk 
Museum of Arts and Sciences (some residents still good- 
naturedly bemoan the absence of the live snake exhibit), the 
museum grew physically from a single building into a ram- 
bling accretion of parts. The original 1933 museum, a noble 
enough structure that quoted Italian Renaissance sources, was 
added to time and again — with galleries in 1939, a theater 
wing in 1956, more exhibition area and an off-center tower in 
1967 and, in 1974, a Brutalist concrete box that was violently 
unsympathetic to the other parts. 


The job facing architect George Hartman, then, was to reno- 
vate many of the existing galleries, add much-needed new 
exhibition space and do it all without inflicting another 


wound on an already battered complex. 
“We could see the best part of the 
museum complex was the section de- 
signed in the early 30s, says Hartman, 
of Hartman-Cox Architects in Wash- 
ington, D.C. “We felt that an addition 
designed in the modernistic vocabulary 
of the late ’70s and '80s was out of the 
question, so we decided to pull all of 
the building's disparate parts together 
into a whole which refers to its original 
Florentine Renaissance character." 


Hartman-Cox, which has made a 
career out of designing sensitive, 
understated buildings that fit the con- 
text of classical Washington, took care- 
ful measure of the muddled Chrysler. 
Changes made in 1939, for example, 
had severely compromised the intend- 
ed experience of entering the building 
through an arched entry loggia to an 
open courtyard. Both the loggia and an 


le encircling the courtyard were bricked in to gain more interior space for the 
museum. In 1974, the museum’s public entrance was moved entirely to the opposite 
side of the building, which oriented it toward downtown Norfolk and effectively 
snubbed The Hague, the inlet that laps up beside the museum. 


Hartman reversed those mistakes — and more. As part of the new $13.5 million 
renovation and expansion, the museum entry was moved back to face The Hague, 
its arches reopened to welcome rather than repel visitors. The arcade surrounding 
the interior court was restored, as well, so that for the first time the courtyard 
became an integral part of the museum. Its transformation is remarkable, for what 
had been an orphan space open to the elements and filled with weeds is now the 
museums strikin piece 


Visitors are met first with a view of the monumental staircase, one of many new ele- 
ments executed so well that they look original to the building. The courtyard is 
paved with a simple pattern of slate and marble, and windows at the second-story 
level are stripped of glass to allow unobstructed views into the courtyard — a ges- 
ture that also delivers a sense of orientation. A pitched glass roof, supported by 
robust wooden trusses borne of the Florentine theme, encloses the spa 


The museum was greatly expanded with a new 43,000-square-foot wing that 
includes a ground-floor gallery for changing exhibitions and second-floor galleries 


that house part of the museum’s sweeping survey of art from the 14th to the 20th 


centuries. Among the peculiarities of the commission was the need to properly dis- 

/ the museum's encyclopedic treasure of glass; lighting designer Claude Engle 
was brought in to solve the tricky problem of illuminating it. Further expertise was 
provided by Shriver & Holland Architects, the associated firm in Norfolk. 


A renovated sculpture gallery at the top of the monumental stair eases the transition 
from the grand plaza to the painting galleries, whose effortless flow and refined 
architectural detail create a place that is warmly hospitable to art. The accomplish- 
ment of the building’s interior is equalled by the newfound strength of the 
's exterior. Hartman concealed the disconcerting juxtaposition of earlier 
ditions, for example, by wrapping the entire museum in limestone. And, with a 
second tower added to lend visual balance to the frontal view, the museum's façade 
now conveys a sense of repose and dignity. The result is a single statement of architec- 
tural intent that now gives the Chrysler Museum fair claim to the rank of civic leade 


From its pest overlooking The Hague, the Chrysler Museum now makes a single architectural 
statement — a far cry from the muddled messages it delivered for years. 


By Vernon Mays 


Quick, name a building at the University of Virginia. (Pause, 
two, three, four) Time's up. If you said the Rotunda, or created 
the image of it in your mind’s eye, then join the majority of 
A 


alumni who've ever praised the glory of the U- 


As the symbol of Thomas Jefferson's greatest architectural 
achievement, the Rotunda is the most prominent piece in the 
complex of buildings completed from 1817-26. Yet that very 
prominence is at the heart of a public relations problem suf- 
fered by the remaining pieces of the “academical village.” 
Among admirers worldwide it is the Jeffersonian campus in its 
entirety — the domed temple that was its librar 


y, the wings of 
student and faculty residences extending from it, the gardens 
behind them and the colonnades unifying the whole — that 
merits recognition. But, for as long as anyone can remember, 
the Rotunda got the attention. It got the affection. And it got 
the financing required for maintenance and restoration 

Meanwhile, the ten pavilions that punctuate the wings were 
maintained in slapdash fashion or simply left to rot. 


“By and large, the pavilions were considered second-echelon 
in importance and not much different from just nice old 
buildings,” says J. Murray Howard, architect for the historic 
buildings and grounds at the university. “By 1980, they were 
close to being what one would call worn out. Some were lit 
erally dropping pieces of themselves to the ground.” 


Jefferson’s concept of an ordered, self-contained academy 
seemed well-suited to his idealized vision of an intellectual 
community set in the countryside. Yet the Utopian enclave 
aged quickly, for the buildings were made primarily of materi- 
als that were locally available. “Classical details that, in 
Europe, would have been executed in stone were often made 
of wood,” Howard says. “Walls of locally fired brick were 
commendably executed, but they and many of the wood 
members were placed directly on clay soil, thus inviting 


deterioration due to water and insects.” 


Howard now finds himself in the position of caretaker for a 
group of buildings widely agreed to be among the world’s 


New attention has been focused on proper maintenance and restoration of the 
U.Va. pavilions (left), which for years were largely overlooked 
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highest architectural achievements. It is 
a role not to be taken lightly, and he has 
approached it with care and a certain 
degree of modesty, taking pains to 
spread the credit for accomplishments 
on the Lawn. “We are not responding to 
these buildings simply because they are 
handsome,” he says. “There are many 
levels of concern most important is 
they are a physical legacy. In the same 
sense that Jefferson left his home to his 
heirs, he also left this physical vestige of 
‘university’.” 


Much as the value of the Roman Colos- 
seum lies in the remains of the historic 
structure — rather than, for example, in 
a pristine reconstruction — the goal in 
the Jeffersonian precinct at U.Va. is to 
leave intact as much of the original 
information about the buildings as pos- 
sible. “But we cannot subtract every- 
thing that has been done to the build- 
ings,” Howard says. Changes to the 
pavilions over the years have included 
the desirable addition of modern con- 


veniences — kitchens, bathrooms, and 
20th century heating and cooling sys- 
tems. Those things will stay. Other 
changes, however, are seen as compro- 
mising the character of the original 
design. Built-in closets, for instance, in 
many cases were placed in the corners 
of bedrooms, sometimes not even 
extending up to the ceiling of the 
rooms. They are being removed and 
replaced with wardrobes for the use of 
faculty who reside in the pavilions. 


Exerting some control over the use of 
the interior spaces is a recent shift in 
policy. Through the 19th century and 
well into the 20th, Howard says, occu- 
pants of the pavilions appear to have 
been given carte blanche to have the 
buildings altered to suit their individual 
needs. “Many of those changes were 
haphazard and of modest or less quali- 
ty,” he adds. “By the 20th century, the 
buildings had come to be perceived as 
private homes.” The current approach is 
to convey to residents of the Lawn that 
certain responsibilities are carried with 
living in a historic place. “It becomes an 
honor to live there,” Howard says. 


Such changes in mind-set have grown 
out of evolving attitudes toward the 
value of historic resources in general. At 
U.Va., in particular, Howard credits 
architect and educator Fiske Kimball 
with first raising public consciousness 
about the architectural accomplish- 
ments of Jefferson with the publication 
of Thomas Jefferson, Architect in 1916 
Later, U.Va. faculty member Frederick 
Nichols built upon Kimball's contribu- 
tions with further research and writ- 
ings. Between 1950 and 1980, Nichols 
institutionalized a curatorial attitude for 


Jefferson’s heritage, and oversaw the 


Rotunda’s restoration in the 1970s. 


But the emphasis on restoring the full 
complement of buildings on the Lawn 
really took shape in the 1980s under the 
influence of Jaquelin Robertson, who 
assumed the deanship of the architec- 
ture school in 1981, and William 
Middleton, the assistant vice-president 
for physical plant. Robertson viewed 
the buildings as a prized art object; 
Middleton’s concern was more “that the 
place was falling apart and needed im- 
mediate attention,” Howard says. © 


Restoration of the building interiors has, in many cases, involved removing alterations that faculty residents performed independently. 
The difference between how the buildings were found (inset above) and the restored condition (top) can be dramatic, 
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In 1984, Robertson pushed to establish 
the Jefferson Restoration Advisory Board, 
a renowned group of professionals and 
philanthropists who threw their con- 
siderable influence behind the project. 
Among the personalities on this blue- 
ribbon panel: Philip Johnson, James 
Marston Fitch, Adele Chatfield-Taylor 
(then-director of the NEA's Design Arts 
Program), Michael Ainslie (former 
head of the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation) and Peter Lawson-Johns- 
ton (heir to the Guggenheim fortune). 
Charles Gwathmey, a New York archi- 
tect with an FFV pedigree, was later 
added to the board. 


Chatfield-Taylor, now president of the 
American Academy in Rome, calls the 
U.Va. work “the most important resto- 
ration project going on in the United 
States today.” The many-layered com- 
plexity of the physical place — combin- 
ing elements of architecture, urban 
design, city planning, landscape archi- 
tecture, horticulture, preservation and 
engineering — results in “the most per- 
fect set of design problems,” she says. 


Modest changes made to the buildings 
over the years have, gratifyingly, left 
much of the original setting intact. But 
in only the rarest of cases are there 
drawings or other documentation that 
describe in detail either the modi- 
fications made or the original built 
conditions. Jefferson’s drawings, for 
example, were for years considered ade- 
quate evidence of the initial fabric of the 
buildings. But recent archeological study 
reveals that many changes were made 
in the field during construction, so the 
built result often varies significantly 


from the drawings. Thus the reliance 
on physical research is great; the best 
information on how to restore the 
pavilions is found within the buildings 
themselves. 


Among the first steps taken by the advi- 
sory board was to express the need for 
measured drawings of the buildings and 
technical documentation on each. “The 
way to take care of these buildings for- 
ever in the right way is to get the history 
together in the right form so that the 
people making the decisions can have 
the right information as the underpin- 
ning,” says Chatfield-Taylor. An inge- 
nious system of interlocking tinplate 
shingles that Jefferson devised was one 
of the earliest discoveries made when 
researchers began probing beneath the 
surface layers of the buildings. In the 
absence of available skilled labor in the 
region during the years of the universi- 
ty’s construction, the shingles required 
only basic carpentry skills to install. 


“Previous to this, all that we had read 
was in terms of Jefferson as an intellec- 
tual designer,” says architect John Waite 
of Mesick, Cohen and Waite Architects, 
the Albany, New York, firm that con- 
ducted the research. “But what has 
impressed us about the work at U.Va. is 
Jefferson as a modern architect. He was 
apparently one of the first in the U.S. to 
call for shop drawings. He got intimate- 
ly involved in details and the procure- 
ment of materials. And he was con- 
stantly sending people like his carpenter 
John Neilson all over the area to look at 
new building techniques.” 


The conceptual guidance for decisions 
regarding the Jeffersonian buildings 
comes from the Venice Charter, a state- 
ment of principles adopted in 1964 by 
an international panel of preservation- 
ists. The charter provoked a series of 
questions regarding the Lawn build- 
ings, such as: How does one separate 
historic fact from historic fiction? To 
what extent are past alterations accept- 
able or desirable? Should missing fea- 
tures be rebuil? And are there such 
things as valid recipes for restoration 
work? By analyzing those questions, 
formal attitudes relating to U.Va. were 
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Architect Murray Howard (above left) treats the U.Va. buildings as Jefferson's “physical legacy.” Painstaking research 
on the buildings revealed original graining pattems that are being reapplied to exterior doors (above right). 


developed, the intent of which were “to 
prevent the sort of over-restoration that 
obliterates archeological evidence or 
that suggests a state of perfection not 
original to the building,” Howard says. 


In practical terms, that means conduct- 
ing alterations in a way that does not 
destroy evidence of the original build- 
ing. Trim, for example, might be paint- 
ed with little or no removal of previous 
coats so that the original paint layers can 
be analyzed later. Repair techniques that 
are too powerful also are being phased 
out. Sandblasting of bricks, for instance, 
is rejected outright. 


Achieving those changes in technique 
requires a force of workmen who are 
dedicated to the same goals, and much 
energy has gone into setting standards 
for craftsmanship. Proper methods for 
graining doors and repointing brick- 
work were immediate concerns, so 
experts from outside the university 
were brought in to conduct training 
sessions. “It’s being done very conscien- 
tiously,” says Chatfield-Taylor. 


She notes that every decision is 
weighed carefully in light of past mis- 
takes made in other projects and in def- 
erence to shifting attitudes toward 
preservation methods. Consequently, 
those in charge of the U.Va. work are 
cautious about proceeding with too 
heavy a hand, pursuing their goals with 
guidelines that are open to discussion 
and change. For, while work proceeds 
quietly on the “nice old buildings” that 
lie in the Rotunda’s shadow, the stew- 
ards of Jefferson’s vision are still learn- 
ing how to care for a delicate heritage. 
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The Town 
That Forgot to 


Think Small 


By Pamela H. Simpson 


Stonewall Jackson once said of it, Of all places ., this 
little village is the most beautiful.” It’s a statement easily 
made about Lexington, Virginia, even today. Created by 
law in 1778, it was laid out the next year in the familiar grid 
pattern of new courthouse towns and prospered as a 
government and market center. A 1796 fire consumed 
most of the early frame and log buildings, which were 
replaced by the symmetrical Federal-style architecture 
that now characterizes the historic downtown. 


In 1804, Washington College (now Washington and Lee 
University) moved to a site along the town’s western 
ridge, and in 1839 the Virginia Military Institute was 
founded nearby. Many towns could boast a classical 
school in the early 19th century, but Lexington had two 
colleges, a female academy and two classical schools 
throughout the antebellum period. It may have been the 
importance that the area’s Scotch-Irish settlers placed on 
higher learning that made Lexington such a regional 
center for education. But whatever the reason for their 
being there, the presence of the colleges — and the coun- 
ty court — meant that Lexington had more than its share 
of sophisticated, educated community leaders. 


Their stamp is left on the architecture of the place, for 
not only is Lexington’s downtown listed as a historic 
district on the National Register, but both Washington 
and Lee's Greek Revival campus and VMI's Gothic 
Revival one are National Historic Landmarks. These com- 
munity leaders were responsible for creating not only 
stylistically up-to-date buildings by local builders, but for 
bringing to town the work of three nationally prominent 
architects — Thomas U. Walter, A. J. Davis and Bertram 
G. Goodhue, Few towns in Virginia can boast of such an 
abundance of well-known outside talent; certainly, no 
town so small can claim as much. 


Walter, a Philadelphia architect, is best known for his 
1833 Girard College, one of the chief Greek Revival 
monuments, and for his work on the U.S. Capitol, where 
he added the wings and designed the magnificent cast- 
iron dome that has become a national symbol. He is 
represented in Lexin ston by two buildings. One is the 
County Jail, 1839-41, and the other is the Lexington” 
Presbyterian Church, 1844-45. = 


AN E. 
While it isn't known exactly how the town's leaders de- 
cided on Walter, the Valley region historically had strong 
economic and cultural ties to Philadelphia, sometimes 
even stronger than its ties to cities east of the Blue Ridge. 
Among those on the building committee who selected 


Walter was prominent local 
businessman and politician 
Samuel McDowell Reid, who 
later sought Walter’s return to 
design the Presbyterian 
Church. The jail is a conserva- 
tive design with only touches of 
classicism in its central pedi- 
mented block; the church is a 
full-fledged Greek Revival 
temple, austere and uncompro- 
mising in its forms. Later stuc- 
coing and the addition of wings 
and gallery windows have 
obscured the texture of its 
finely cut ashlar masonry and 
the purity of its temple form, 
but it is still an impressive 
building, and the first in town 
to use Doric elements. 


While Walter brought the Greek 
Revival to Lexington, it was 
New York architect A. J. Davis 
who introduced the Gothic. 
Davis did more than any other 
19th century American architect 
to popularize this style. His 
best-known works include 
Lyndhurst in Tarrytown, New 
York, and Belmeade in Pow- 
hatan County, Virginia. The 
latter, an 1845 house, was de- 
signed for Philip St. George 
Cocke, a wealthy Virginia plant- 
er who was also on the board of 
VMI. Likely it was through 
Cocke that Davis got the com- 
mission for the institute. In 1849, 
the VMI board voted to ask 
Davis to create a plan for the 
entire campus. The result was 
the first American college cam- 
pus to be laid out in the Gothic 
Revival style. The Gothic seemed 
an appropriate choice because of 
its associations with Cambridge 
and Oxford universities, but 
VMI's Gothic was not so much 
collegiate as military in spirit. Its 
simple battlements and turrets 
evoked thoughts of fortifications 
and its regular symmetry was 
appropriate for the ordered life 
of a military college. 


Bertram G. Goodhue came to 
Lexington when VMI invited 
him to take over the campus 
design in 1914. Why Goodhue? 
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Probably because in 1903 his 
firm won the competition for 
the U.S. Military Academy at 
West Point. That, and the 
strength of the firm’s associations 
with the Gothic, were reasons 
cited by VMI officials for their 
choice of this well-known archi- 
tect. Goodhue shaped the pres- 
ent parade ground, added three 
faculty houses and designed 
Jackson Memorial Hall, which 
is typical of his creative eclecti- 
cism. Goodhue understood past 
styles so well that, rather than 
mimic Gothic details, he used 
them as a springboard for creat- 
ing a new style. While Jackson 
Memorial Hall contains hints 
of turrets and crenelation, its 
crisp, clear lines and abstract 
geometry make it a very mod- 
ern building indeed. 


Thus Lexington, for all its small 
size, has an extraordinarily rich 
architecture, The work of these 
three prominent architects is 
just part of it. It is in some ways 
fortunate that the industry and 
growth that affected other Valley 
towns largely bypassed Lexing- 
ton. As a result, it has retained 
its architectural heritage and its 
leaders are actively working to 
preserve it. As they should. Itis 
a heritage few towns can match. 


Early morning light silhouettes the 
stately form of Jackson Memorial Hall on 
VMI's parade ground. 


Getting There 

Located along what has been a major 
transportation route since pioneer 
days, Lexington is easily accessible 
off I-81 near its intersection with I-64. 
Information is available at the Lexing- 
ton Visitors Center, phone 703-463-3777. 
Hours are 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., weekends 
included. 


Getting In 

Jackson Memorial Hall is open daily 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and often later. 
Pass through its chapel to enter the 
VMI Museum (703-464-7232), whose 
exhibits on the institute's history are 
located on the building's lower level. 
Admission is free. The sanctuary at 
Lexington Presbyterian Church (703- 
463-3873) is open daily during busi- 
ness hours. The County Jail, which 
until 1988 was the oldest U.S. jail in 
continuous use, is now closed to the 
public and no longer in operation. 
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Pamela H. Simpson is a professor 
of art history at Washington and Lee 
University and co-author with 
Royster Lyle of The Architecture 
of Historie Lexington. 
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IKEA products (below) run the i KEA 


gamut from the rugged to the refined. 
Dropping the kids in the ballroom 
(facing page) helps parents get their 
shopping done. Founder Ingvar 
Kamprad (far right) began with a 


vale imm iiri roii empire built on selling 
pens and furniture. = 
ood design 


Kamprad's dream of creating a better life for the majority has 
ed 83 stores in 20 countries — including one in Dale City, Virginia. 


Susan Tamulevich 


IKEA, the furniture and home furnish- 
ings store from Sweden, arrived in the 
U.S. just five years ago and to Potomac 
Mills in Dale City, Virginia, in 1986. It 
has been called many things on the 
pages of Fortune, Forbes, and The New 
York Times: “unorthodox,” “a phe- 
nomenon,” and “the new wave in re- 
tailing.” But to the thousands of Ameri- 
cans who have shopped there, IKEA 
(pronounced “eye-kee-uh”) looks more 
like a great big Swedish smile. 


The first thing you notice when you 
enter an IKEA store is the ballroom. 
Not your usual, Louis XIV-type ball- 


room, but a room filled with toy balls. 
Where other stores have aggressively- 
merchandised window displays, IKEA 
has a room equipped with a playground 
that’s knee-deep in colorful plastic balls. 
The scene is of happy children playing 
while their parents shop. Smile! 


Designed in typically Scandinavian, no- 
nonsense style, IKEA's products are 
simple, sturdy, bright and cheerful. 
Tables have four legs; chairs are for sit- 
ting on (not to advertise “name design- 
ers"); lamps shed light; knives, forks 
and spoons are for eating, not for im- 
pressing the neighbors. Furniture is 
displayed in room settings color-coordi- 
nated with pillows, carpets, dishes and 
linens that are available elsewhere in the 
store. No sales people interfere with 


browsing; information about the prod- 
ucts is amply provided by fact sheets, 
while signs, maps and arrows gently 
weave you through the store. Smile! 


And, too, there is the IKEA cafe, where 
you can have a lunch of Swedish meat- 
balls, potatoes, and lingonberries for 
just $3. But the biggest smile of all 
comes from the *Impossible Prices" — 
so listed in IKEA's catalogs and stores. 
An "Impossible Price" 18-piece set of 
glasses goes for $5, a highchair for $25. 
A solid spruce dining room set consist- 
ing of table, four chairs, buffet and cab- 
inet sells for just $398. 


"Too many new and beautifully-de- 
signed products can be afforded by 
only a small group of better-off peo- 
ple.“ wrote IKEA' founder, Ingvar 
Kamprad. His stated ambition was to 
create a better life for the majority. So 
prices at IKEA — even those that are 
merely improbable — range from 30 to 
50 percent lower than those for similar, 
but assembled, pieces at competing 
stores. (Most IKEA furniture is knock- 
down, but it is easy to assemble and in- 
structions are clear.) 


Kamprad's philosophy has shaped the 
store from the beginning. His grandfa- 
ther left Saxony to buy a farm, known 
as Elmataryd, in Sweden's Agunnaryd 
parish. Not a wise investment, as it 
turned out. So, at age 17, Kamprad de- 


cided to go into another line of work, 
and started IKEA with a 300 Kroner 
($50) loan from his father. The name 
he chose for his venture is an acronym: 
Ingvar Kamprad, Elmataryd, Agun- 
naryd. Kamprad began in 1943 with a 
mail-order flyer, offering fountain pens 
and furniture. He hired local cabinet- 
makers to produce the chairs and tables, 
which he delivered via the family milk 
route. Fifteen years later, Kamprad 
opened his first store. At that time most 
furniture in Sweden was being sold in 
small local shops or through large de- 
partment stores. Prices were high, and 
the choices limited. 


At first, Kamprad produced copycat 
versions of furniture found in other 
stores, but by keeping it unassembled, 
packaged in easily transportable boxes, 
he could reduce prices. Moreover, 
purchasers could take furniture home 
with them the same day, avoiding the 
usual delivery delays. IKEA was a popu- 
lar scene. 


Sweden's furniture manufacturers, 
however, found IKEAs low prices a 
threat. Through the late 50s and early 
'60s, both Swedish and Danish manu- 
facturers boycotted the firm. In re- 
sponse, Kamprad simply went else- 
where to have his goods made. First, he 
went to Poland, and today Polish man- 
ufacturers still produce for IKEA sever- 
al of the chairs Kamprad discovered 
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while climbing through attics 30 years 
ago. Filling a niche in the furniture 
market, IKEA by 1989 had 83 stores in 


20 countries, including outlets in 
Singapore, Kuwait, and the Canary 
Islands. Sales of $130 million were gen- 
erated in 1989 by IKEA's four U.S. loc: 
tions: near Pittsburgh, near Phila- 
delphia, near Baltimore and near 
Washington, D.C. (By locating stores 
outside cities, overhead is minimal and 
parking ample.) While most IKEA 
products are designed in Sweden and 
reflect a Scandinavian sensibility, they 
are manufactured worldwide: in Ro- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Italy, Canada, 
Sweden — wherever the price is best. 
Fifty percent of the customers are still 
Scandinavian. “In Sweden,” says Helena 
Hernmark, the accomplished Swedish- 
born weaver, “IKEA is a way of life.” 


With his modest and thrifty manner, 
Ingvar Kamprad sets the tone for the 
company. Good design and quality are 
important considerations, but they are 
always factored by cost. Kamprad con- 
siders waste of resources a mortal sin. 
“Expensive solutions to all kinds of 
problems are often signs of mediocrity,” 
he says. “To design a desk which may 
sell for $1,000 is easy. But to design a 
good desk to sell for just $50 can only 
be done by the very best designers.” 
IKEA, in fact, produces a desk that sells 
for an Impossible $49. But other IKEA 
desks can cost four times that amount 
— the rationale behind such variety 
being to offer the best-made desk at 
various levels of affordability. 


“Americans tend to see furniture as a 
symbol of permanence,” says architect 
Harlan Hadley of Arlington. “With 
IKEA, they have to give that up.” A 
comfortable and attractive chair that 


Hadley bought for $100 wore out re- 
cently after several years of use. Rather 
than complaining and trying to repair 
the chair, he says, “I realized that throw- 
ing it away is part of the bargain. In fact, 
disposable furniture may be more ap- 
propriate to our times, with the ease 
with which people move.” 


Alexandria-based architect and furni- 
ture designer Tracy Revis admires 
IKEA's simple and consistent system of 
self-assembly, which employs only one 
tool — the allen wrench. But, over 
time, this has led to problems. Revis is 
currently trying to replace the mattress 
of her IKEA bed. “I found that the sup- 
port structure was built into the mat- 
tress. To replace the mattress I'll have to 
rebuild the bed,” she says. In addition, 
the mattress conformed to European 
dimensions, so a replacement will have 
to be custom made. 


Photographers Sally and Gordon Bruce 
began shopping at IKEA in 1983, while 
visiting Sweden. “There was nothing 
like IKEA in the U.S., says Gordon 
Bruce. “We immediately liked the fur- 
niture’s character and the price.” The 
Bruces have since equipped two kit- 
chens, a living room, the bathrooms, 
bedrooms, office and studio in their 
213-year-old Connecticut house with 
IKEA products. “This house had no 
standard dimensions, so we had no 
problem with European sizes" They 
have found the products to be durable 
and long-lasting, well worth the five- 
hour trip to the outlet near Philadelphia. 


Industrial designer Niels Diffrient con- 
siders IKEA's products to be “head and 
shoulders above the typical American 
junk.” Not award winners, but good, 
acceptable modern design. “IKEA's 


While most IKEA products are 
designed in Sweden, they are made 
around the world — wherever 
the price is best. 


products," he adds, *don't insult your 
intelligence or taste." 


IKEA is only special in contrast to 
what's available in American stores, 
Diffrient laments. “American business- 
men have a case of terminal tunnel vi- 
sion. They've lost the knack of being 
ingenious.” One example of IKEA's 
marketing ingenuity is its “Rent-a-Tree” 
Christmas tree plan. For a $20 deposit, 
you can “rent” a tree for the holidays: 
you bring it back to the store after 
Christmas, and IKEA will refund $10 
and return your tree, bagged and shred- 
ded into mulch. While the plan is clearly 
not a money maker, it brings people to 
the store and generates good will. 


“IKEA's whole merchandising scheme 
makes sense from beginning to end,” 
Diffrient says. “And everyone there, 
from the designers to the store co- 
workers to the customers, understands 
it" By contrast, Diffrient has found 
American management so money-ori- 
ented that any sense of taste or culture 
is lost. *Last year Sears shook up their 
whole company. But they only showed 
that they're still trying to make their 
old-fashioned ways work.” Sears’ de- 
signs still illustrate a class-conscious 
conception of their customers as people 
with boorish taste. 


IKEA' new ventures in Eastern Europe 
and China reflect Kamprad's long- 
standing ambition to bring his products 
to less affluent countries. Although he 
has plans to expand IKEA's U.S. opera- 
tion, he thinks that “the need for good 
furniture for ordinary people is greatest 
in less developed countries.” Stores in 
Budapest, Warsaw and Leningrad are 
scheduled to open by 1992. Despite 
IKEA's international plans, Kamprad's 


attitudes toward people’s needs and 
tastes are basically similar all over the 
world. And it seems to work: the IKEA 
store in Saudi Arabia was nearly cleared 
out of merchandise on the first week- 
end it opened. Even the finicky Swiss 
have been won over. Still, IKEA design- 
ers are addressing several special prob- 
lems in Eastern Europe — among 
them, how to create a beautiful home in 
a two-room apartment. 


To encourage creative design, the IKEA 
Foundation was set up in 1983. Its re- 
cent international design awards cited 
contributions ranging from an Austrian 
architec's work on solutions for 
women's problems in everyday life to a 
Dutch artist's high-quality ceramics. 
"After all these years," Kamprad said re- 


The convenience of the IKEA marketing 
concept extends to its wares. Stores, 
for example, carry a variety of linens to 
complement their wide selection 
of beds (below). The no-frills approach 
means most items (such as the 
wheeled cart, left) come in boxes and 
require assembly. 


cently, “I still have this nagging feeling 
that most contemporary designers don’t 
design with the interest of most people 
uppermost in their minds. It is, of 
course, highly prestige-boosting for an 
architect to unleash all of his creativity 
without any financial constraints. The 
other path is the hard one.” But consid- 
ering IKEA's success, Ingvar Kamprad 
may be pointing the way. Granted, all 
IKEA products do not meet standards 
of the finest custom-designed cabinetry. 
But, judging by what IKEA's customers 
say, Ingvar Kamprad may be selling the 
best design available for the money. 


Susan Tamulevich is a freelance writer 
in Washington, D.C., who specializes 
in design topics. 
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Looking 
Beyond 
the Image 


Graphic Design in America: 


A Visual Language History 


Edited by Mildred Friedman and 


Phil Freshman. Illustrated. 264 pp. 


Minneapolis: The Walker Art 
Center and New York: Harry N. 
Abrams. $49.50 cloth. 


By Meredith Davis 


Courtesy Sussman / Prejza & Co. 


Computer-generated graphics in this 6-foot-long poster for Design Quarterly magazine (top) are by April Greiman. Environmental design 
atthe 1984 Los Angeles Olympics (below) provided continuity to an event that was spread widely over many sites. 


As a graphic designer, I have 
always been at a loss to explain 
to my mother what I do for a 
living and to illustrate to my 
clients the breadth of concerns 
with which my profession is 
engaged. Graphic Design in 
America, a collection of inter- 
views and essays written and 
designed to complement the 
1989 Walker Art Center exhibi- 
tion by the same name, goes a 
long way toward solving my 
problem. 


The exhibition itself is a massive 
undertaking, attempting to docu- 
ment through historical and 
contemporary examples graphic 
design in the environment, for 
the mass media, and for govern- 
ment and commerce. Although 
it has been criticized for reflect- 
ing the personal interests of 
curator Mildred Friedman (in 
an effort to include more 
women, for example, she omit- 
ted men whose work is more 
significant) and for being non- 
chronological in its presentation 
of history, the show stands as an 
exuberant record of how graph- 
ic design reflects and shapes 
American culture. 


While the book includes a time 
line of graphic design history, 
the primary format for present- 
ing the subject is thematic. 
Critics argue that this approach 
omits major highlights and 
personalities in the history of 
the field and fails to show the 


* Maud Lavin comments on 


Courtesy April Greiman Inc. 


evolution of thought in our 
young profession. Yet it is pre- 
cisely through the chaotic 
simultaneity of our graphic 
environment — the mishmash 
of signs, flyers, billboards, mag- 
azines and TV images we 
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encounter daily — that design 
reaches the public conscious- 
ness. Try, for example, to sepa- 
rate the experience of the shop- 
ping mall from the graphic 
environment. You can’t — the 
graphics are the environment. 
In that vein, our knowledge of 
graphic precedents is less the 
result of exposure to an ordered 
chronology than to an eclectic 
visual world. In this sense, the 
exhibition (and its catalog) offer 
moments of familiarity for even 
the most uninformed visitor. 


The book accurately reflects the 
exhibition; its design, shifting 
themes and extensive footnoting 
provide many entry points into 
the subject of graphic commu- 
nication. Some high spots: 


advertising’s role in personifying 
the American corporation as an 
“individual.” She singles out 
milestones in design that have 
changed the publics perceptions 


of business and their motivations for buying: preaching 
of consumerism in the 30s; equating corporate image 
with personal image in the '50s; and portraying the cor- 
porate product as a definition of lifestyle and personal 
status in the 80s. 


Neil Harris describes the evolution of graphic designers’ 
work for social causes. Tracing contributions to social 
reform made through maps, charts, photographs and 
diagrams created for world expositions at the turn of the 
century, Harris makes a strong case for the role designers 
play in shaping public opinion. He credits the visual 
messages fashioned by designers with increasing the 
public's awareness of city planning, public health and the 
importance of cultural life. 


* Joseph Giovannini chronicles the nature of *liberated 
graphics" that characterize today's print culture — a visual- 
ly aggressive design born in a climate of overstimulation 
(shaped by electronic media) that allows us to ignore 
writing in favor of more entertaining visual messages. 


* Lorraine Wild documents the work and experiences of 
emigré designers — such as Alexey Brodovitch, of 
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As consumerism evolved since the late 1800s, so did the Quaker Oats 
logo (top). Lester Beall's classic poster (above) was designed for the 
proposed Freedom Pavilion at the 1939 World's Fair, which was never built. 
Its message seems prophetic today. 
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Russia, who just a few years earlier had 


been designing department store dis- 
plays in Paris when, in 1934, he was 
recruited as art director for Harper's 
Bazaar — who brought the richness of 
their European training to America in 
the early 20th century. Their struggle 
with the ideology of Modernism, 
applied to the practical problems of 
American business, redefined graphic 
design in this country. 


Critic Steven Heller enriches the book 
through interviews with 15 designers 
whose work ranges from film titles to 
corporate identity, from computer- 
generated images to typeface design. 
Represented in the exhibition by exam- 
ples of their work, these designers share 
pivotal roles in the history of graphic 
design. The pluralistic nature of their 
legacy — whether the result is a corpo- 
rate logo by Paul Rand or experimental 
computer graphics by April Greiman 
— is illuminated by Heller and the 
comments of those he interviews. 


In her introduction to the book, cura- 
tor Friedman reminds us of the nomi- 
nal acknowledgment of graphic design 
despite its omnipresence. The “taint” 
of commerce, its collaborative-inter- 
pretive form, and its status as an art of 
unlimited reproduction all work 
against critical attention. Yet this com- 
pilation makes a strong statement that 
is difficult to ignore: Graphic design 
defines our culture, shapes our atti- 
tudes and influences our behavior. 


For those who missed seeing the 
objects firsthand, Graphic Design in 
America documents and interprets a 
landmark exhibition in the history of 
visual communication. It is dense with 
imagery and cultural messages, achiev- 
ing curator Friedman’s goal of promot- 
ing the significance of this least recog- 
nized visual art form and removing it 
from the realm of scholarship to the 
arena of public attention. It is, plain 
and simple, evidence of what we value 
and what is inherently American. 
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Meredith Davis is a professor of visual 
design in the School of Design at North 
Carolina State University, and played a key 
role in the initial design of Inform. 
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First Securities 


Member New York Stock Exchange and SIPC 


Serving investors since 1934. Offices in V 


its time to network. 


More and more individuals and 
companies are entrusting their port- 
folios to professional investment 
managers. But which of the thousands 
of money managers nationwide has 
the potential to lower your risk and 
achieve superior investment perfor- 
mance? To help you choose wisely, 
we've created Netivork— our Invest- 
ment Consulting Service. 

Through Network, we can help 
an individual or company with 
$100,000 or more select an invest- 
ment manager with a proven ability 
to manage money — one who suits 
your specific objectives and atti- 
tudes. And once the selection is 
made, we'll help you monitor your 
manager progress toward your 
goals each quarter. 

Network can help you find the 
right investment manager — and 


increases the probability that 


you'll improve your portfolio's 
performance. 

Now that you've reached a high 
level of success, reward yourself — 
with Network. For more informa- 
tion, call or write the Wheat office 
nearest you. Or mail the coupon 


below today. 


l 


To: Network, c/o Wheat, First Securities, Inc., 
707 E. Main St., Richmond, VA 23219 


Please send me more information about how 
my portfolio can benefit from Network 


Addres 
City, State, Zip 
Daytime Phone 


If you're a Wheat client, please list your Finan 


cial Consultants name and office location 


NETW@RK 


rginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, North Carolina, 
West Virginia, and seven other Mid-Atlantic and Southeastern states. 


HUDSON :TWIGG 
EnvironmentGraphics 


Signage for direction 
and information is 

an essential complement 
to a corporate graphics 
image. 


1065 Laskin Rd., Virginia Beach, VA 23451 
804-428-1065 
Member, Society of Environmental Graphic Designers 


Stone Mason « Stone Carver 
Sculptor 


Waterfalls « Courtyards 


Historic Restoration « Contemporary Designs 


6120 Hillview Ave. 
Alexandria, VA 22310 
(703)960-7225 
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Coming Up 


In our next issue we will feature a look at what's 
become of the schoolhouse as we once knew it, the 
debate over how best to preserve James Madison's 
Montpelier, a sampling of notable new houses, and a 
glimpse of the architects who made Richmond's most 
famous street. In our departments, we will explore the 
design accomplishments of the Blue Ridge Parkway, 
and honor the legacy of a powerful writer who chal- 
lenged the way many Americans think about their 


Du Pont Introduces the CORIAN” Worktop Concept. 
Because Good Kitchen Design Is Greater Than the Sum of Its Parts. 


Some manufacturers make countertops, others sinks. Du Pont makes both. The combination of 
CORIAN tops and sinks equals unmatched design flexibility for kitchen worktops. Form and function 
are now one. CORIAN worktops are as beautiful as they are functional. Sinks and tops fit together 
seamlessly to fit your lifestyle. Visit your nearest Authorized CORIAN Dealer and see this unique 
and innovative concept on display. 


THE CARAPACE CORPORATION CENTRAL WHOLESALE SUPPLY COMPANY 


5335 Kilmer Place 1341 Western Avenue 1532 Ingleside Road 2720 Cofer Road 
Bladensburg, MD 20710 Baltimore, MD 21230 Norfolk, VA 23509 Richmond, VA 23224 
(301) 927-9440 (301) 625-2252 (804) 855-3131 (804) 232-2311 


CORIAN' 


The Premium Quality Brand of Solid Surface Products from Du Pont 


Grace Episcopal Church 
Cismont, Virginia 
Virginia Historic Landmark 


Built in 1848, Grace Episcopal Church 
in Cismont, Virginia is a classic exam- 
ple of Gothic Revival architecture. An 
addition was built in 1985. Samuel 
Darnell, the architect, and committee 
members for Grace Episcopal Church 
called on Luck Stone for advice and 
assistance. A seam face granite, 
indigenous to Massachusetts, was 
used for the addition, after research 
to locate replicative stone. 


Original Architect: William Strickland 

Original Construction: 1848 

Addition: 1985 

Restoration Architect: Samuel Darnell 

General Contractor: McCormick 
Construction Company 


Masonry Contractor: Hamilton Masonry 


Stone Supplier: Luck Stone 
Corporation 


Luck Stone, with ten quarries and 
three major Showroom Centers and 
Fabrication Shops serving the mid- 
Atlantic, offers over 135 varieties 

of stone and marble to consumers, 
architects, designers, builders 

and contractors. 

For more information about Luck 
Stone's current restoration projects 
and quarry representation, write Luck 
Stone Corporation, P.O. Box 29682, 
Richmond, VA 23229. Or call 
804/784-3335, 


Richmond, VA, 804/784-3383 or 1-800-255-LUCK * Charlottesville, VA, 804/295-9227 » Sterling. VA, 703/435-4400 
or 202/471-1944 e Greensboro, NC, 919/852-3600 or 1-800-247-LUCK e Knoxville, TN, 615/675-6700 


